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The Economic Base 


Urban areas owe their growth and 
prosperity to the fact that they are 
able to provide employment oppor- 
tunities for an expanding population. 
According to the “economic base” 
theory, basic employment is the key to 
urban growth. Basic activities are 
those economic pursuits which produce 
goods or services for regions outside the 
local market, providing funds for the 
purchase of commodities not produced 
in the community itself. Basic work- 
ers require the services of retail mer- 
chants, local government’ workers, 
public utilities personnel, builders, 
professional people, ete. Edward L. 
Ullman, Professor of Geography at the 
University of Washington, made a 
study which showed that the ratio 
between basic and service employment 
in urban places ranged from 1 to 0.8 
for small cities to 1 to 2.1 for the 
New York Metropolitan area. Thus, 
for each of its own employees, basic 
industry eventually generates in the 
community an average total population 
of six to eight persons. 

In most cities and towns in the 
United States industrial employment 
constitutes an important segment of 
the economic base. Nearly 30 per cent 
of all urban workers are engaged in 
manufacturing activities, according to 
the latest Census figures. While this 
percentage cannot be expected to apply 
in each and every community in the 
United States, it does serve to indicate 
the relative importance of manufac- 
turing employment to our urban econo- 
mies, regardless of whether or not the 
economic base concept is subscribed to. 
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Reasons for Seeking Industry 


Few communities today are unmind- 
ful of the economic benefits to be 
derived from industrial development. 
In fact, judging from the thousands of 
brochures circulated annually on the 
subject, it appears that nearly every 
community in the country is actively 
engaged in an aggressive industrial 
promotion campaign. Many reasons are 
given for encouraging industrial ex- 
pansion in urban and suburban com- 
munities. Some of the more salient 
are: 


1. To broaden the tax base. Due to 
the spectacular increase in urban pop- 
ulation in the past 15 years, many 
burgeoning suburban areas are hard- 
pressed to provide the necessary serv- 
ices and facilities required by the new 
residents. Several factors have con- 
tributed to the complexity of this prob- 
lem. First, most of the recent urban 
expansion in the U. S. has been in the 
suburbs. According to a recent Census 
report, between April 1950 and March 
1956, the outlying parts of standard 
metropolitan areas grew over six times 
as rapidly as the central cities. Second, 
heretofore these areas had been rela- 
tively sparsely populated with only 
modest demands for public services 
and facilities, and these, in many cases, 
were only partially provided. Into 
these areas spilled the young urbanites, 
seeking homes for their new and grow- 
ing families. Within the span of a few 
short years thousands of new families 
were housed and then demanded the 
services and _ facilities — particularly 
schools—to which they were entitled. 
Third, taxes from these new families 


frequently would not even pay the 
costs of educating their children, much 
less cover the other services rendered 
by the local government, particularly 
at a time when the costs of providing 
such services were climbing rapidly. 

Fiscal studies of such areas often 
revealed that though there was a 
deficit in residential tax revenues, 
commercial and industrial properties 
yielded a surplus. For this reason 
many communities, rather than wait 
and hope for Federal aid for school 
construction and other local under- 
takings, have taken a more positive 
approach to the fiscal dilemma and are 
encouraging industrial development in 
their political jurisdictions. Another 
alternative is to continually raise the 
tax rate (or assessment ratio) on resi- 
dential property. Needless to say, this 
practice soon becomes unpopular. 

Paradoxically, central cities are hav- 
ing their tax base problems too, only 
in reverse. Recently some of our major 
cities have been experiencing an exodus 
of high and middle income families and 
an influx of low income families. Thus, 
while the number of families who make 
substantial tax contributions to the 
city decreases, the number who contrib- 
ute the least (and require the most 
in services) increases. Consequently, 
the city must look to other tax sources 
to help defray the rising costs of muni- 
cipal services. One such source is 
industry. There probably is not a 
single city in the Nation which does 
not have at least one group (and usu- 
ally several) whose sole purpose is to 
attract desirable new industries to 
the area. 


(Continued on Page 3) 
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Planning Before Zoning 


Zoning originated as a method of protecting existing property values from 
depreciation caused by the intrusion of incompatible land uses into established 
neighborhoods. Early enabling acts and ordinances were defensive in purpose. 
This pattern of thinking still persists with many individuals and some com- 
munities. 


Recent urban growth has fully demonstrated the fact that zoning based 
upon the preservation of the status quo does not work satisfactorily in a growing 
community. Adequate provision must be made for the expanding land needs 
of an increasing population, including not only space for living, but also space 
for working, for recreation, and for public and private services of many kinds, 
including schools, transportation arteries, and utility services. 


Community Planning 


Community planning is the modern method of determining and adjusting 
all of these land requirements and of crystallizing the desires and the aspirations 
of the community into a comprehensive plan for its future development. 
Zoning based upon a comprehensive plan is realistic. Zoning attempted without 
benefit of a comprehensive plan can be no more than guesswork, for it lacks 
the essential information needed intelligently to estimate and to allocate the 
various land use needs. This fact is recognized by the requirement in many 
state enabling acts that a local zoning ordinance must be based upon a compre- 
hensive plan for the area to be zoned. Such a requirement should be universal. 


The Comprehensive Pian 


“Comprehensive plan” is a term with varying shades of meaning in different 
locations and contexts. A comprehensive plan for a metropolis will differ 
materially from one prepared to serve the needs of a small city or town. Regard- 
less of population or other variants, a comprehensive plan used as a basis for 
a zoning map and ordinance should include not less than the following requisites: 


1. A land use plan of the entire area indicating the location and amount of 
land to be allocated for residential, commercial, industrial, transportation, and 
public purposes. 

2. A circulation plan showing the location and types of major routes 
required for the efficient movement of people and goods into, about, and through 
the entire locality. 

Both land use plan and circulation plan should reflect careful considera- 
tion of: 


a. The physical characteristics of the area. 
b. Present and probable future trends affecting the economy of the area. 


c. A utilities policy recognizing the feasibility of future extensions to existing 
water, sewer, drainage, power, gas, and other services. 


d. A program for community facilities including school, park, playground, 
health, public safety, and other governmental buildings and facilities. 


In physical form, a comprehensive plan should consist of a map, or a series 
of related maps, of the area presenting in graphic form the information indicated 
above, together with an explanatory statement. The preparation of these maps 
should be based upon a thorough, intensive and competent survey and analysis 
of existing social, economic, and physical conditions in the community and of 
the trends which have influenced development in the past and which can be 
expected to influence it in the future. Consideration should be given to public 
and private financial resources; the pattern suggested for the future should be 
feasible and should avoid the inclusion of grandiose and unattainable objectives. 


Good planning is an essential prerequisite to good zoning. 
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ANNEXATION 


The 1957 Municipal Year Book re- 
veals that more U. S. cities added more 
square miles of new territory last year 
than any year since World War II. 
Altogether, 573 cities annexed 644 
square miles of suburbs. Houston, 
Texas, led with one of the largest an- 
nexations in American history, adding 
188 square miles. New England was 
the only region of the country where 
no annexation took place. 





SUBURBS MUST CONTRIBUTE TO 
ANNEXATION COSTS 


It will cost unincorporated areas 
outside Denver, Colorado, $2,000 an 
acre plus eight percent of their land 
area, to be admitted to the City by 
annexation, the International City 
Managers’ Association reports. 

Denver set the fee after cost analysis 
showed that schools, fire and_ police 
stations, sewers, streets, and other city 
facilities cost the city nearly $9,000 for 
every acre of new _ suburban land 
annexed. 
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A METROPOLITAN AREA 
APPROACH TO INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


(Continued from Page 1) 


Probably the biggest problem con- 
fronting these organizations is the lack 
of suitable industrial land within the 
city limits of sufficient size to meet 
the needs of modern industrial plants. 
(This has been a major factor prompt- 
ing the recent movement of indus- 
tries to outlying areas, leaving behind 
them millions of square feet of vacant 
multi-story industrial space in our 
older cities.) Very often the best po- 
tential industrial sites have been oc- 
cupied by residences. Where such 
residential areas have deteriorated into 
slums, as is frequently the case, some 
forward-looking cities are redeveloping 
them for industrial use. This approach 
represents a unique and _ effective 
method for alleviating two major urban 
problems—blight and lack of good in- 
dustrial sites. In all probability this 
application of urban renewal will be 
utilized to a greater extent in the future 
by cities that are coping with these 
probiems. 

2. To diversify the economic base. 
Many areas are over-dependent on a 
single employer or economic activity 
for the support of the whole com- 
munity. The previously discussed tax 
base problem of the residential com- 
munity is an example of one of the 
shortcomings of an unbalanced econ- 
omy in a relatively small and arbi- 
trarily defined political jurisdiction. 
Even more serious, however, is the 
precarious position of the cities and 
towns that owe their economic exis- 
tence to a single industry or economic 
pursuit, since any fluctuation in the 
employment of the supporting activity 
is reflected immediately in the well- 
being of the whole community. The 
publicity given the economic plight of 
various mining towns in Pennsylvania 
and industrial communities in New 
England, and of their efforts to continue 
as industrial and commercial centers 
after the loss of their basic industries 
has done much to alert other communi- 
ties to the dangers of over-specializa- 
tion. As a means of avoiding or 
remedying such situations many one- 
industry towns are now searching for 
additional new types of industry to 
broaden and diversify their economic 
base. 


3. To provide additional employment 
opportunities. Urban areas in the 
United States have experienced a 
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phenomenal population increase in the 
past several years. According to fig- 
ures from a sample study conducted 
by the Bureau of the Census, of the 
14.7 million increase in the civilian 
population of the U. S. between 1950 
and 1956, 12.4 million, or 85 per cent, 
was accounted for by the growth of 
the population living in the 168 stand- 
ard metropolitan areas of 1950. This 
trend shows no signs of reversing. 
Consequently, additional employment 
opportunities must be provided for this 
ever-expanding urban labor force if 
these metropolitan areas are to remain 
economically healthy. To meet this 
challenge many municipalities are pro- 
moting desirable industrial expansion 
in their cities. 

4. To stimulate business. Chambers 
of Commerce and Boards of Trade in 
every community in the country are 
constantly seeking means of stimu- 
lating business conditions in their re- 
spective areas. While business activity 
in general has been very good through- 
out most of the Nation, some areas have 
experienced a decline in basic produc- 
tive activities (due to exhaustion of a 
natural resource or the closing down 
of a major industry) with a subsequent 
rise in unemployment and decline in 
local business conditions. Recognizing 
the seriousness of their situation, de- 
pressed areas all over the country are 
desperately attempting to woo new in- 
dustries to their towns to provide 
employment opportunities for their 
surplus labor force and thereby stimu- 
late business and bolster the local 
economy. To make their areas more 
attractive to prospective industrial 
employers, many communities offer 
special inducements in the form of tax 
concessions, free land and _ buildings, 
attractive loan arrangements, bonuses, 
and, in some cases, out-and-out gifts 
to new firms who settle there. When 
the situation justifies it, the Federal 
Government aids depressed -areas in 
their efforts to strengthen their econ- 
omy by providing advisory service to 
the community and special tax amor- 
tization concessions to certain types of 
new industries locating in the area. 


Inter-related Problems 


All of the above reasons for encour- 
aging industrial development probably 
could be summarized in one phrase—to 
balance the local economy. However, 
this would be an oversimplification of 
a complex situation, since it is impos- 
sible to disassociate economic problems 
from sociological problems, sociological 
problems from political problems, ete. 


Likewise, it is unreal to view the 
needs of the central city as separate 
and distinct from those of its sub- 


urban communities, and vice versa. For 
instance, urban blight is considered a 
problem of the central city, since most 
slum areas are in the heart of the city 
itself. As residential areas deteriorate 
they become overcrowded with low in- 
come groups who draw heavily on 
municipal services and facilities, but 
are without the economic resources to 
pay for them. This creates a growing 
socio-economic problem which munici- 
pal authorities find extremely difficult 
to cope with. 

On the other hand, to escape this and 
other undesirable conditions in the city 
thousands of middle income families are 
moving to the suburbs every year. Im- 
mediate demands are put on the sub- 
urban community for health, educa- 
tional, and recreational facilities. Un- 
like the city, where such facilities 
already exist, suburbia must usually 
start from scratch. Water and sewer 
lines must be extended, new schools 
must be constructed, fire, police, and 
health departments must be organized 
or expanded, etc.—all at current in- 
flated prices. Too late the new sub- 
urbanites discover just how high the 
price is and what must be obtained 
from continually increased local taxes. 

While the city copes with blight 
through urban’ renewal programs 
(which are paid for in part by Federal 
funds derived from taxes paid by 
everyone — including _suburbanites), 
suburbia copes with its growth and 
fiscal problems by encouraging indus- 
tries in the central city to relocate in 
suburban communities, thereby creat- 
ing still another urban problem—one 
of multiple community obligations. 

Here is a case in point. A far-sighted 
businessman, after convincing a well- 
to-do community in New Jersey of 
the tax benefits to be derived from in- 
dustrial development, had a 170 acre 
tract in the town rezoned for industrial 
use. On it he developed a_ well 
planned, beautifully landscaped indus- 
trial park and fourteen nationally 
known firms established plants there. 
The new “corporate citizens” contrib- 
uted over $450,000 in taxes as compared 
to a total municipal budget of approxi- 
mately $1,600,000. The neighboring cities 
lost these and their taxes. 
Most of the employees, however, still 
reside in other incorporated communi- 
ties in the New York metropolitan area 
and are commuting daily—some up to 
miles—to their new working 


industries 


sixty 
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places. These cities and towns, without 
the help of taxes from the industries, 
must provide social services for these 
employees, while the wealthy com- 
munity gets additional tax revenue 
from the new firms which it does not 
really need. 

Thus, it can be seen that there is 
often an inter-relationship not only 
between the central city and its sub- 


urban communities, but also between 
incorporated areas within the same 
metropolitan district or region. Con- 


sequently, if these urban-suburban 
problems are to be acted on effectively 
by planning and development groups 
they must be considered in their totality 
and not as isolated difficulties which 
can be solved without due regard for 
the whole metropolitan area picture. 


Community Competition 


Few communities are naive enough 
to believe that industry alone is a 
panacea for all their problems. Most, 
however, look on industrial develop- 
ment as a big step in the right direc- 
tion. Despite the fact that some com- 
munities neither want nor need addi- 
tional industrial expansion, there are 
enough examples of others whose eco- 
nomic status has been improved through 
such development to justify the efforts 
of most communities to encourage de- 
sirable industrial growth. 

Once the need for industrial expan- 
sion in an area has been established, 
the next step is the formation of an 
industrial development organization to 
formulate and carry out the necessary 
research and _ promotion activities. 
There are well over 7,000 such groups 
in the United States and Canada at this 
time, and new ones are continually 
being formed. They are sponsored by 
railroads, power companies, banks, and 
other interested private concerns, and 
by State, County and local governments. 

Many of these groups have initiated 
well-thought-out and highly success- 
ful area development programs. All 
too often, however, community indus- 
trial development activities are little 
more than shortsighted attempts to 
promote local real estate sales. Accu- 
rate surveys (made by competent re- 
searchers) of the area’s assets and 
deficits for various types of industrial 
activities are frequently lacking, the 
needs of the community (and industry) 
may be misinterpreted, the community’s 
function within the whole metropolitan 
area is often not understood, and un- 
necessary rivalry with adjacent com- 
munities frequently develops. In short, 
if an intelligent and enlightened ap- 
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proach is not taken, a narrow, poorly 
planned and uncoordinated program 
which does more to discourage desir- 
able development than it does to pro- 
mote the area, is apt to result. 

In the abstract it can be argued 
that the location of a new industry 
in a community benefits not only that 
particular community but also the 
whole general area through the addi- 
tional business and employment it 
generates, so why all the furor over 
which county or town gets the firm? 
This is true, but it ignores the fact 
that only the incorporated area in 
which the plant physically locates re- 
ceives the coveted tax revenue from 
the new “corporate citizen.” As was 
pointed out earlier, the responsibility 
for providing public services for the 
workers may not be confined to 
the political jurisdiction which taxes 
the firm. Consequently, keen competi- 
tion between communities in the same 
metropolitan area for new industries 
often develops. 


new 


Tax Concessions 


While a certain amount of competi- 
tion, particularly between different 
regions and metropolitan areas in the 
country is unavoidable, efforts should 
be made to eliminate wasteful and cut- 
throat competitive practices between 
communities in the same metropolitan 
area. For instance, in their anxiety 
to lure industries to their communities, 
some areas offer special tax exemptions 
to new industrial firms. Although it 
cannot be denied that this practice at 
times has been effective, it is also 
open to criticism for a number of 
reasons. 

First, there is the likelihood of at- 
tracting undesirable industries that are 
dependent on artificial supports for suc- 
cessful operations. Such firms, in addi- 
tion to being poor economic risks, would 
be apt to leave when they are required 
to contribute their fair share to the 
community. Thus, instead of solving 
a problem, the community might ulti- 
mately be acquiring a new one. 

Second, such practice is discrimina- 
tory and gives new industries an unfair 
competitive advantage over those in- 
dustries already operating in the com- 
munity and contributing to its support. 

Third, industry is apt to look askance 
at a community which has so few nat- 
ural advantages that it must resort to 
door prizes in order to compete with 
neighboring areas. 

Finally, as a rule, responsible indus- 
tries are more interested in the quan- 
tity and quality of services and facili- 


ties provided by the community for 
their tax dollars than in the tax rate 
itself. 

The important thing here is that 
taxes be fair and do not discriminate 
against industry. The natural advan- 
tages of the area and the business 
climate are of much more importance 
than a temporary respite from local 
or state taxes. Furthermore, most 
industries prefer not to run the risk 
of having such favors held over their 
heads at some future date. Such prac- 
tices would not be possible in most of 
our metropolitan areas if they were 
not composed of so many different 
taxing jurisdictions. 


Metropolitan Area Development 


In the past, before rampant urban 
growth transformed many individual 
cities and towns into a metropolitan 
complex there may have been ample 
justification for the many incorporated 
boundaries which were established. 
Now, however, municipal, county, and, 
in some instances, state boundaries do 
more to confuse than simplify the prob- 
lems of the metropolis. 

Although it is an economic and geo- 
graphic complex, due to the arbitrary 
political segments into which the met- 
ropolitan area is divided, it must be 
governed, planned for, taxed, developed, 
and administered as though it were 
many separate and unrelated towns. 
This results in duplication, excessive 
cost and waste in providing necessary 
public facilities and services. 

More to the point in this discussion, 
these political subdivisions also have 
the effect of forcing the industrial plan- 
ner and developer to consider only 
the needs of the community for which 
he is directly responsible. He must 
discover what advantages his area has 
over neighboring competitors and ad- 
vertise these conditions to prospective 
industrial firms. If no advantages exist, 
he may think that artificial ones should 
be created if his community is to com- 
pete successfully (and, incidentally, if 
he is to keep his job). This is usually 
accomplished by offering special in- 
ducements such as those already 
mentioned. 

The best means of overcoming these 
urban jurisdictional problems seems to 
lie with federation by a series of com- 
pacts among all the existing units of 
local government in the metropolitan 
area. Some U. S. cities—Miami, Pitts- 
burgh, St. Louis and Chicago—are 
undertaking locally sponsored studies 
for such functional transfers and fed- 
erations. 
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Until there is more widespread ac- 
ceptance of this idea, however, com- 
peting county and municipal economic 
and industrial development groups 
within the same metropolitan area 
should familiarize themselves not only 
with the attributes and needs of their 
own communities, but also with those 
of the surrounding area, so that the 
function of the community within the 
metropolitan framework can better be 
understood. Here are some sugges- 
tions for achieving closer cooperation 
among community development groups: 


1. Educate the local people and 
interested groups to the need for inter- 
community cooperation in promoting 
desirable industrial development. 

2. Set up a metropolitan area indus- 
trial development council, composed of 
representatives from the various de- 
velopment groups in the area, which 
would meet periodically to discuss 
common problems and formulate plans 
for alleviating them. 

3. Coordinate community industrial 
development programs with a “master” 
or general plan, designed to guide fu- 
ture industrial growth into harmonious 
patterns. In this way both the com- 
munity and industry would be assured 
compatible relations. 


4. See that a good comprehensive 
zoning plan for the metropolitan area 
is drawn up which provides the proper 
number of industrial sites, well located 
with regard to metropolitan, com- 
munity and industry needs. 


5. Find out from those industrial 
concerns already in the area which 
conditions in the community they find 
desirable and, conversely, which ones 
they find undesirable. Take steps to 
correct those conditions which are not 
conducive to healthy industrial growth. 


6. Determine which communities are 
best suited to particular types of in- 
dustrial activities and conduct pro- 
motional efforts accordingly. Certain 
communities in the area may be suited 
to heavy manufacturing, for instance, 
while others may be suited only to 
light assembly and distribution op- 
erations. 

7. Avoid unwise competitive prac- 
tices, particularly artificial inducements 
in the form of special tax concessions 
or exemptions for new industries. 


Industrial development is a neces- 


sary and desirable part of urban 
growth. It is needed to provide em- 
ployment opportunities, stimulate 


business, and balance the economy of 
the whole area, and it should not be 
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secured through devious methods by 
one community at the expense of the 
others. “Robbing Peter to pay Paul” 
is not the answer to our metropolitan 
area problems. 


Dallas Expressway Study 


The effects of highways and express- 
Ways on adjacent land values have 
come in recently for increasing amounts 
of research. Interest in this relation- 
ship has been accelerated by the 
passage of the Highway Act of 1956. 
Economic impacts of existing or pro- 
posed expressway routes have become 
a great concern to all levels of govern- 
ment, as well as to the affected land- 
owners. 

In the next decade the new Federal 
Highway program will require taking 
enormous numbers of real properties 
and it will have profound effects on 
countless others. Therefore a method 
is needed to determine and to measure 
accurately the economic implications 
of the program. The practical value 
of such studies is that they help in 
determining methods of financing high- 
way construction, routes for highway 
location and design, and areas for ac- 
quisition of rights-of-way. In addition 
such studies could abrogate the con- 
fiscation of property rights (by a mate- 
rial reduction of land values). 

William G. Adkins describes such a 
study in his book, “Effects of the 
Dallas Central Expressway on Land 
Values and Land Use,” published as 
Bulletin 6 by Texas Transportation 
Institute, Texas A and M College Sys- 
tem, College Station. The objectives 
of this study were to determine (1) 
changes in selling prices of properties 
in areas affected by the express- 
way and in non-affected areas, (2) 
changes in tax valuations in affected 
and non-affected areas, (3) changes in 
land use in affected and non-affected 
areas, and (4) attitudes of businessmen 
and residents along the facility. 


Background 


A 5.4-mile stretch of the 30 mile long 
expressway was selected for detailed 
study. This 5.4-mile stretch was fully 
completed in April 1953 and collection 
of data for the study began in Feb- 
ruary 1956 even before the full length 
of the freeway was opened to traffic 
that year. 

Approximately two-thirds of the 5.4- 
mile length lies on the previous right- 


of-way of the Texas and New Orleans 
Railroad. The areas adjoining the 5.4- 
mile portion were partly blighted with 
the exception of some medium-priced 
residences, a few commercial buildings, 
and small groups of upper grade resi- 
dences. Also, a one mile section was 
cut through primarily undeveloped land. 


Method 


The comparable area method was 
the approach used to measure the im- 
pact of highway improvements on land 
use and land value. Fifteen control 
areas for the study were selected by 
persons most familiar with land condi- 
tions in the Dallas area. Their “con- 
sidered opinions” were to select areas 
that would have been comparable to 
those areas that existed along the ex- 
pressway route before it was built; and 
to select areas at a sufficient distance 
from the expressway so that its eco- 
nomic impact would not be measurably 
felt in them. In other words, the con- 
trol areas were to afford a measure of 
the impact of the expressway on the 
affected area. 

The net influence of the expressway 
was calculated by obtaining the differ- 
ence between price changes in study 
areas and in control areas as reflected 
by real estate sales. The estimated 
true tax values (appraised values) 
were obtained from city tax records. 
The effect of changes in price level was 
ruled out as a possible influence since 
sale prices were adjusted for inflation 
by using a dollar value index of con- 
sumer prices for Dallas. 


Control Areas 


Initially, the report appears to be 
complete and thorough, but upon close 
examination there are some questions 
left unanswered. The selection of the 
control areas depends on unbiased and 
reasonably competent persons, as the 
conclusions could be materially affected 
by their choice. In the study, all prac- 
tical precautions in selection of these 
persons were exercised. 

However, in using the “before and 
after” technique with the comparative 
control areas as a check on the ex- 
pressway’s influence, a doubt arises 
as to the accuracy of the data. The 
control areas were selected so _ that 
they were removed from the active 
effects of the expressways, but these 
are not the only factors that could 
influence them. 

The author 
“floating value” 


discounted Ratcliff’s 
theory on the basis 
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that it applies only to a static situation. 
Emphasis was placed on Dallas land 
values having experienced general 
rises in all (but not of equal intensity) 
of its areas due to the dynamic char- 
atcer of the region. 

On the other hand, the author states 
that the control areas were selected, 
“, . as those which might have been 
expected in study areas in the absence 
of the expressway. Differences in the 
changes in study and control areas thus 
would be attributable to the express- 
way’s influence.” This statement im- 
plies a constant situation ouside of the 
expressway’s influence. As a result, 
the above contentions appear to be di- 
rectly opposing one another. 

The point made is that the control 
areas could have changed in character 
due to some autside factor 
not reflecting the true nature of the 
study area had the expressway not 
been built. As a consequence, the find- 
ings based on these control areas would 
not disclose an accurate picture. 


therefore 


Location 


Placing the expressway’s route on the 
railroad’s right-of-way appears to be 
a good qualitative use of the land. 
However, the numerous odd-shaped 


lots caused by locating the expressway 
diagonally across the grid blocks tends 


to detract from this advantage. These 
triangular, disfigured lots would seem 
to have little utility to the owner, espe- 
cially as the size decreased. The “re- 
maining” value of these lots should 
have been disclosed as part of the 
report. 


Opinion Surveys 


An opinion survey was used to ac- 
complish the fourth objective. How- 
ever, opinion surveys do not give reli- 
able data, for at best, they are the 
interviewee’s thoughts on a particular 
subject at that specific time. Opinions 
are inferences of conclusions drawn by 
the person being interviewed from the 
facts, some of which are known to him 
and others merely assumed. They give 
a short-term view and not the desired 
long-term economic trend. 


Study Period 


Perhaps even more serious is what 
appears to be an insufficient period of 
time for the expressway to establish 
itself as a factor of influence on com- 
munity property values. The effects of 
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the 5.4-mile portion could not be ade- 
quately measured until the entire ex- 
pressway was open for business. This 
did not occur until 1956, but data for 
the study were started earlier. The 
5.4-mile stretch is dependent on the 
whole to accurately measure its true 
effects. 

An analogous situation is where a 
regional shopping center has all of 
its stores leased and occupied except 
for a major tenant. The major tenant 
is considered the “drawing card” for the 
other stores. Consequently, it is im- 
possible to measure the effects of this 
shopping center accurately until the 
major tenant has been in operation a 
sufficient length of time to measure its 
pulling power in conjunction with the 
other stores. The shopping center has 
to he measured as a whole, and not as 
isolated parts. 

In the Dallas study, not enough time 
was allowed to measure adequately the 
long-run trend. Samplings such as 
this are insufficient to warrant general 
conclusions. Further, the study meas- 
ures only changes in value that occurred 
to the date of the report. It did not 
recognize the constant flow of benefits 
accruing as a result of the expressway. 
These increasing benefits are at the 
same time increasing the apparent 
value of the facility. These future 
values are in reality present values, 
and a method should be devised to 
measure them as such. 


Conclusion 


The Dallas study is a complicated, 
detailed measure of short-run trends. 
It should be conducted over a long-run 
period to be of real value. Unfor- 
tunately, there are very few established 
areas capable of rendering this desired 
long-term data. We are limited, as a 
result to these short-run studies which 
appear to have more value as a tech- 
nique than as practical use. 


EMINENT DOMAIN OVER 
RAILROAD PROPERTY 


The right to exercise the power of 
eminent domain is properly vested in 
government through the people in their 
sovereign capacity. It is a power to 
resume the possession of property by 
due process of law whenever the public 
interest requires it. 

A recent ruling of the Supreme Court 
of North Carolina held that the City of 


Greensboro could not condemn rail- 
road property for the purpose of street 
improvements. The City was construct- 
ing an interchange at a point crossed by 
the Southern Railway’s tracks, to re- 
lieve traffic congestion at an intersec- 
tion frequently described as one of the 
busiest in the State. The City had 
acquired rights-of-way from all owners 
except the railroad. 

Implications of this or similar deci- 
sions could have a major effect upon 
the national highway and redevelop- 
ment programs. The Court rejected 
the City’s power of eminent domain 
over the railroad property on a some- 
what doubtful basis. The Court in its 
decision said: ‘While the findings may 
be sufficient to enable the City to exer- 
cise its power of eminent domain to 
take private nronerty for the uses in- 
dicated, the City here attempts to take 
property of another public service 
agency, also possessing the power of 
eminent domain, when the property is 
already in public use and alleged by 
the plaintiffs to be necessary for that 
use.” And further: “Land once ap- 
propriated by a railroad company for 
public use cannot in the absence of 
statutory authority be condemned for 
streets or highways if such would be 
inconsistent with and impair or de- 
stroy its use for railroad purposes.” 
The conclusions of the Court have the 
effect of giving an immunity to a 
quasi-public corporation from the 
powers of a completely public au- 
thority. 

A better reasoned view would seem 
to be one that allows for the highest 
economic and best use of land in terms 
of a utilitarian doctrine. In this case, 
the City cannot exercise its power of 
eminent domain to make a qualitative 
use of the land for a public purpose 
merely because the railroad was on the 
land first. 

Historically, railroads were given the 
right of eminent domain when it was 
determined they were “a business af- 
fected with a public interest.” This 
power was granted to facilitate expan- 
sion through undeveloped open terri- 
tory. However, as an American frontier 
has long since ceased to exist this 
extraordinary authority no _ longer 
seems necessary or justified. The pro- 
found changes, which are taking place 
in the urban areas of the United States, 
require continuing redevelopment of 
our metropolitan cities, with the help 
of modern traffic arteries. No individ- 
ual or quasi-public corporation should 
be permitted to retard this new kind 
of expansion. 


January, 1958 
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